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BULLETIN  EIGHTY-FIVE 

THOUGHTS  OF  MARTIN  BUBER  ON  HENRY  THOREAU  based  on 
a  conversation  in  Jerusalem,  June  25,  1962  with 
tf.  Stephen  Thomas. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Martin  Buber,  world 
renowned  philosopher  and  teacher,  should  be  linked 
with  the  name  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Buber  has  had 
a  life-long  concern  for  the  role  of  the  responsible 
person  in  society. ..It  occurred  to  me  that  as  I 
expected  to  be  in  Israel  on  a  museum  mission,  it 
would  be  interesting  and  worthwhile  to  arrange  a 
meeting  with  Buber  and  to  learn  his  ideas  on  Thoreau. 
In  response  to  my  letter  mentioning  my  impending 
visit  to  his  country  and  my  desire  to  discuss 
Thoreau,  he  wrote,  "It  is  true  that  I  have  been  »«me- 
what  influenced  by  Thoreau  in  the  days  of  my  youth, 
but  I  doubt  if  I  can  tell  you  anything  about  him  that 
you  do  not  already  know.  Nevertheless,  I  am,  of 
course,  most  ready  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject. 
Could  you  come  to  see  me  at  my  home  the  25th  at  noon?" 

These  were  the  circumstances  which  explained  my 
being  on  the  steps  of  the  garden-fronted  house  at  10 
"Love  »f  Zion"  Street  in  Jerusalem  at  noon  of  the 
appointed  day.   I  was  received  by  an  attractive  blonde 
young  woman  in  her  twenties.   If  this  was  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Barbara  Goldschmidt,  I  am  not  certain. 
She  mentioned  that  as  Prof.  Buber  had  been  ill,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  stay  too  long.  After  a 
moment,  she  ushered  me  into  Buber1 s  study  which  opened 
to  the  right  of  the  hallway.  Martin  Buber  was  stand- 
ing by  his  desk  when  I  entered  and  shook  my  hand  in 
cordial  greeting.  He  seated  me  across  from  where  he 
sat  at  his  large  desk... Buber  is  of  short  stature  and 
has  a  head  and  magnificant  beard  of  white  hair.  His 
eyes  are  warm  and  piercing.  When  I  met  him  he  was 
wearing  a  maroon  dressing  gown.  In  my  opinion,  he 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Indian  poet  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore.  Buber  spoke  slowly  but  in  beautiful 
English  with  scarcely  an  accent. 

We  started  out  on  the  subject  of  Thoreau.  He 
asked  me  my  opinion  of  Thoreau1 s  message  on  the  neces- 
sity for  civil  disobedience  when  the  situation  demand- 
ed it.  I  could  not  forget  the  several  times  Buber  has 
spoken  out  against  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Israel  on 
important  questions  such  as  the  Arabs  and  when  he 
expressed  his  opposition  to  capital  punishment  at  the 
time  of  the  Eichman  trial.  However,  I  did  not  men- 
tion these  things.  Buber  continued  further  stating 
his  belief  that  Thoreau1 s  conception  was  a  generaliza- 
tion. He  said  he  was  puzzled  because  Thoreau  did  not 
give  suggestions  for  how  his  principle  was  to  be  applii- 
ed.  When  should  a  person  take  a  stand  against  what  he 
considered  a  wrong  society  or  a  government?  What  was 
the  precise  situation  which  called  for  the  action  which 
he  advocated.  He  said  he  remember**  reading  many  years 
ago  Thoreau1 s  essay  on  "Life  Without  Principle".   I 
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told  him  of  my  interest  in  Thoreau' s  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  which 
had  a  strong  and  valid  application  today  in  our 
machine  society.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "We  have  today 
a  lack  of  true  public  opinion  in  its  true  sense. 
Now,  today,  we  are  in  an  utterly  different  situa- 
tion than  Thoreau  was  and  we  need  an  application 
of  his  principles.  One  of  the  things  Thoreau 
protested  about  was  Negro  slavery."  He  said  it 
seemed  to  him  most  of  mankind  today  are  slaves  of 
some  kind  or  another  without  being  aware  of  it... 

Earlier  in  our  conversation,  I  had  asked 
Prof.  Buber  about  publications  or  commentary  on 
Thoreau  in  Israel.  He  said  "Walden"  had  been 
recently  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Reuven  Avinoam. 
It  was  one  of  the  series  of  the  Bialik  Institute 
World  Classics,  of  which  he  Buber  was  a  Board  mem- 
ber. He  was  distressed  because  the  editor  had 
made  no  mention  of  the  other  writings  of  Thoreau. 
This,  he  thought,  was  a  serious  omission,  and  that 
the  book  should  not  be  issued  without  some  mention 
of  the  other  essays.   I  queried  whether  Israeli 
writers  had  made  comments  on  Thoreau  and  he  repli- 
ed that  he  did  not  know  but  thought  I  could  find 
the  answer  by  applying  to  some  of  the  professors 
at  the  Hebrew  National  University. . . . 

THOREAU  IN  ISRAEL  by  Sholom  J.  Kahn,  Lecturer, 
The  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  Israel. 

Walden  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  Hebrew, 
before  the  year  is  out,  in  the  World  Classics 
series,  jointly  sponsored  by  The  Hebrew  University 
and  the  Bialik  Institute,  under  the  general  editor- 
ial supervision  of  Professor  Martin  Buber. 

This  will  give  the  Hebrew  reader  in  Israel  his 
first  chance  to  get  to  know  Thoreau  on  a  large 
scale.  Heretofore,  there  has  been  available  only  a 
small  selection  of  poems  ("Rumors  from  an  Aeolian 
Harp,"  "To  Nature,"  "Smoke,"  "The  Fisher's  Boy"), 
included  by  Reuben  Avinoam  in  A  Hebrew  Anth»l^gy  of 
American  Verse,  published  by  Ah  Oved  (Tel-Aviv, 
1953). 

The  volume  should  be  attractive.  Walden 
itself  is  translated  by  Mr.  Avinoam,  a  native  of 
the  States  who  settled  in  Palestine  at  the  age  of 
24,  and  who  has  ever  since  devoted  himself,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  creative  and  editorial  labors,  to 
the  translation  of  American  and  English  writers, 
chiefly  poets,  into  Hebrew.   It  will  also  include 
the  "Civil  Disobedience"  essay,  and  an  introductory 
essay  by  Simon  Halkin,  Professor  of  Modern  Hebrew 
Literature  at  The  Hebrew  University,  whose  trans- 
lations from  Whitman' s  Leaves  of  Grass  are  justly 
famous.  We  are  promised  illustrations  as  well. 

The  sponsorship  is  that  of  a  program  (begun 


in  194-3  and  reorganized  on  a  larger  scale  in  1959  with 
the  assistance  of  American  monies  accumulated  under 
the  I.M.G.  plan)  which  has  been  setting  the  highest 
standards  of  translation  and  book-making.   It  is  run 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Professors  S.  H.  Bergman  and 
M.  Buber,  and  including  the  Prime  Minister,  David 
Ben-Gurion. 

This  is  the  first  American  book  in  the  realm  of 
belles-lettres  included  in  the  series.  America  has 
hitherto  been  represented  by  W.  James,  The  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience ;  J.  Dewey,  Democracy  and 
Education;  and  J.  T.  Adams,  The  Epic  of  America  (also 
translated  by  Avinoam) .  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy 
in  America  is  also  scheduled  to  appear. 

The  choice  of  Thoreau  was  partly  dictated  by  the 
availability  of  a  suitable  translator,  but  it  also 
seems  to  follow  on  a  conception  of  American  literature 
as  strong  especially  in  the  realm  of  ideas  and  social 
values.   Of  course,  Thoreau  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
that  is  directly  relevant  to  the  Israeli  situation, 
as  to  that  of  civilized  men  everywhere  in  our  country. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  impact  he  will  have  on  the 
literary  scene  here,  and  especially  on  the  minds  and 
imaginations  of  the  younger  generation.  C'^fcO. 


"He  insists  that  on  the  day  of  the  crime  he  was  in  solitude  at  Walden  pond." 


'A  WEEK'  IN  THE  FEINBERG  COLLECTION,  by  William  White, 
Wayne  State  University 

Although  Walt  Whitman's  copy  of  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  given  to  the  poet  per- 
sonally by  Thoreau,  who  himself  received  a  second 
(1856)  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  is  already  in  the 
Feinberg  Collection,  Detroit,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Feinberg 
has  recently  acquired  another  copy,  which  differs  in 
certain  respects. 

The  Whitman  copy  is  described  briefly  in  New 
England  Quarterly.  XXVIII  (1955),  190,  by  Andrew 
Sckiller:  the  book  is  somewhat  mutilated,  parts  of 
single  pages  or  groups  of  pages  being  cut  out  in 
twelve  places — by  Whitman  for  his  own  use — but  it 
does  contain  Whitman's  comments  on  p.  /l/  on  how  he 
got  the  book  from  Thoreau  in  1856,  thirteen  pages 
with  underlining  by  Whitman,  and  marginalia  on  three 
pages.   On  p.  71,  for  example,  where  Thoreau  writes 
of  Jerusalem,  Whitman  has  scribbled:   "I  should  say 


that  Jerusalem,  a  little  bit  of  a  city,  and  the 
Jews  (about  as  many  people  as  in  Florida)  had  been 
talked  of  and  made  much  of,  long  enough — But  then 
a  person  can  carry  a  state  with  him — for  Christ 
carries  Jerusalem  easily. — " 

Pages  385-396  have  been  cut  out  of  this  copy 
of  the  Week,  but  Mr.  Feinberg  picked  them  up,  bound 
separately  as  "Thoreau" s  Chaucer,"  at  another  sale. 
There  is  no  question  that  these  pages  are  from 
Whitman's  copy.  On  p.  386,  where  the  discussion  of 
poetry  begins,  Whitman  has  written  in  the  margin.: 
"In  the  geography  of  poetry  there  are  only  four  or 
five  continents — the  rest  range  among  the  plenteous 
archepelagos, — some  large  islands,  and  countless 
little  ones. — " 

Whitman's  Week  contains  two  corrections  in 
Thoreau' s  hand:  on  p.  139,  where  the  sentence 
reads,  "However  flattering  order  and  experience  may 
look,  it  is  but  the  repose  of  a  lethargy,"  Thoreau 
has  changed  "experience"  to  "expediency. "  (The 
Walden  edition,  p.  138,  reads  "expediency.")  The 
other  correction  occurs  on  p.  396,  where  Thoreau 
adds  five  lines  omitted  by  the  printer,  missing 
from  all  copies.  Henry  Salt's  Thoreau  (p.  29)  says 
that  one  can  recognize  copies  which  came  from 
Thoreau  himself  by  these  lines  being  written  in. 
The  219  copies  sold  by  the  publisher,  Munroe,  or 
the  75  given  away,  do  not  contain  these  hand- 
written lines. 

The  new  copy  obtained  for  the  Feinberg  Col- 
lection is,  unfortunately  (from  a  collector's 
viewpoint)  rebound.  Tipped  in  is  a  letter  from 
Thoreau  to  Miss  Caroline  C.  Andrews:  "I  send  to 
you  by  the  same  mail  with  this  a  copy  of  my 
'Week'.  I  was  away  from  home  when  your  note 
arrived,  and  have  but  just  returned;  otherwise 
you  would  have  received  the  book  earlier."  (It 
is  printed  in  Harding-Bode  edition  of  Thoreau* s 
Correspondence,  p.  475,  but  the  date  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  decipher — it  is  clearly  written  "Ap. 
16  "57".) 

One  wonders,  however,  if  this  copy  is  the  one 
which  came  to  Miss  Andrews  from  Thoreau  himself. 
The  missing  lines  on  p.  396  have  not  been  writ- 
ten in  by  HDT,  so  if  Salt  is  accurate,  this  Week 
came  from  James  Munroe  and  Company.  In  other 
ways — apart  from  Whitman's  underlinings  and  mar- 
ginalia— this  copy  differs  from  that  owned  by 
Walt  Whitman.  It  does  not  contain  the  correction 
on  p.  139,  yet  it  does  have  two  further  emenda- 
tions in  Thoreau' s  hand. 

The  first  is  on  p.  4-2  in  the  sentence  begin- 
ning, "When  he  had  pitched  our  tents  on  the  hill- 
side," in  which  Thoreau  crosses  out  "he"  and 
writes  "we"  in  the  margin.   (The  Walden  edition,  p. 
39,  reads,  "When  we  had  pitched  our  tent  on  the 
hillside..."  The  "he"  to  "we"  of  course  comes 
from  Thoreau,  but  who  changed  "tents"  to  "tent"  and 
"hill-side"  to  "hillside"?)  The  second  correction 
occurs  on  p.  263  in  the  quotation,  "sermons  in 
stones,  and  books  in  the  running  streams,'"  where 
Thoreau  cancels  "streams"  and  writes  "brooks" 
above  it  in  pencil.   (The  Walden  edition,  p.  263, 
has  the  correct  "brooks.") 

It  seems  od«  that  Thoreau  should  emend  one 
copy  of  A  Week  on  pp.  139  and  396,  and  another 
copy  on  pp.  4.2  and  263.  In  how  many  copies  did  he 
make  all  four  corrections — plus  perhaps  others? 
(Editor's  Note:  Prof.  Carl  Houde,  in  his 
unpublished  dissertation  on  A  Week  has  stated  that 
there  are  many  variations  in  the  way  Thoreau 
annotated  copies  that  he  sold.) 


"Do    you    realize    that    we're    already    living    lives    of 
quiet  desperation?" 


This  and  the  above  cartoon  reprinted  with  per- 
mission of  the  artist,  Joseph  G.  Farris,  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  "Magazine  of  Books" 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THOREAU  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Adams,  Alexander  B.  THOREAU' S  GUIDE  TO  CAPE  COD. 

Review.  CAPE  CODDER.  Sept.  12,  1963;  AUDUBON 

MAGAZINE,  July,  1963. 
Adler,  Mortimer  J.  "Civil  Disobedience  Follows 

Tradition  of  Henry  Thoreau."  LONG  ISLAND  PRESS. 

Aug.  18,  1963.  On  civil  disobedience  in  the 

South  today. 
Concord  Free  Public  Library.  BOOKS  BY  AND  ABOUT 

HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU.  Concord,  1963,  6pp.  An 

annotated  bibliography. 
Derleth,  August.  CONCORD  REBEL:  A  LIFE  OF  THOREAU. 

New  York:  Avon,  1963,  192pp.  60£.  When  this 

biography  appeared  in  hardcovers,  we  hailed  it 

as  unquestionably  the  best  biography  for  young 

people.  Now  fortunately  it  is  readily  avail- 
able in  this  inexpensive  paperback. 
Drinnon,  Richard.  "Thoreau1 s  Politics  of  the  Upright 

Man."  ANARCHY  (London),  III  (April,  1963), 

117-128. 
Foerster,  Norman.  "Henry  David  Thoreau:  A  Critical 

Sketch."  WESTERN  FIELD.  April,  1906.  pp. 

194-6. 
Foerster,  Norman.  "Thoreau  as  a  Poet."  HARVARD 

MONTHLY.  Oct.  1909,  pp.  18-22. 
H. ,  W.  W.  "Mt.  Greylock  Wilder  Now  than  in  Thoreau1 s 

Time."  BOSTON  HERALD.  Aug.  11,  1963. 
Marcus,  Mordecai.  "Eugene  O'Neill's  Debt  to  Thoreau 

in  A  TOUCH  OF  THE  POET."  JOURN.  OT  ENG.  &  GER. 

PHILOLOGY,  LXII  (April,  1963),  270-9. 
Meltzer,  Milton  &  Walter  Harding.  A  THOREAU  PROFILE. 

Review.  AUDUBON  MAGAZINE,  July,  1963. 
Pops,  Martin  L.  "An  Analysis  of  Thoreau* s  CAPE  COD." 

BUL.  N.Y.  PUB.  LIBRARY,  LXVII  (Sept.  1963), 

419-428. 
Reynolds,  Horace.  "Thoreau,  Emerson,  and  Taxes." 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  Sept.  30,  1963.  On 

Thoreau' s  payment  of  his  1840  poll  tax. 
Rohman,  D.  Gordon.  "Walden  I  and  Walden  II."  PAPERS 

OF  THE  MICH.  ACAD.  OF  SCIENCES,  ARTS,  AND 

LETTERS,  XLVIII  (1963),  639-648.  Thoreau' s  and 

B.  F.  Skinner' 8  WALDENS  compared. 
Schwaber,  Paul.  "Thoreau* s  Development  in  WALDEN." 

CRITICISM,  V  (Winter,  1963),  64-77. 
Smith,  Bess  Foster.  "The  Vision  of  Thoreau." 

FELLOWSHIP  IN  PRAYER,  XIV  (August,  1963),  8-9. 
Teale,  Edwin  Way.  THOUGHTS  OF  THOREAU.  Review. 

AUDUBON  MAGAZINE.  July,  1963. 
Thoreau,  Henry  David.  THOREAU:  PEOPLE,  PRINCIPLES, 


AND  POLITICS.  Edited  /with  an  introduction/  ~' 
by  Milton  Meltzer.  New  Yerk:  Hill  and  Wang. 
1963.  235pp.  In  both  paperback  and  hard- 
cover editions.  A  collection  of  Thoreau' s 
social  and  political  essays  and  comments  in 
his  journals  and  letters,  edited  in  chronolog- 
ical order  so  that  one  can  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  his  thoughts. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.  THE  VARIORUM  WALDEN.  Edited 
and  annotated  by  Walter  Harding.  New  York: 
Washington  Square  Press,  1963.  323pp.  6C#, 
Corrects  the  misprints  of  the  hardcover 
edition  and  adds  a  number  of  new  annotations. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.  WALDEN.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Justice  Douglas.  Large,  clear 
type,  but  unfortunately  carlessly  edited  text. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.  A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND 
MERRIMACK  RIVERS.  Houghton  Mifflin  Sentry 
Edition.  Review.  SKIPPER,  Feb.  1963. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  informa- 
tion used  in  this  bulletin:  M.Campbell,  H.Cahoon, 
T.Clemmer,  L.Cash,  D.Harrison,  A.Lane,  N.Lehrman, 
D.Moure,  R.Poland,  E.Phillips,  G.Rideout,  L.Rockas, 
N.Stevenson,  L.Tozer,  M.Wahl,  and  P.Williams. 
Please  keep  the  secretary  informed  of  items  he  has 
missed  or  of  new  items  as  they  appear. 

A  CORRECTION  OF  THOREAU  BIBLIOGRAPHY  by  Arther  L. 
Ford,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

In  the  Thoreau  chapter  of  Eight  American 
Authors:  A  Review  of  Research  and  Criticism.  Lewis 
Leary  includes  a  quotation  from  Sanborn' s  intro- 
duction to  Channing' s  Thoreau  in  which  Sanborn  is 
supposed  to  have  described  Thoreau  as  having  "more 
completely  than  any  man  since  Keats  the  traditional 
poetic  temperament,  intensive,  passionate,  capri- 
cious."^ 

An  examination  of  this  statement  in  context 
reveals,  however,  that  Sanborn  was  referring  to 
Channing  and  not  to  Thoreau.  The  passage  reads: 
Channing  read  much  therein:  had  his  gift  of 
expression  been  coequal  with  his  extraordinary 
insight,  none  would  ever  think  of  denying  to 
him  the  title  which  he  modestly  claimed  for 
himself, — the  high  name  of  Poet.  He  had,  in 
fact,  more  completely  than  any  man  since 
Keats,  the  traditional  poetic  temperament, 
intuitive,  passionate,  capricious,  with  by 
turns  the  most  generous  and  the  most  exacting 
spirit. 

That  Sanborn  was  describing  Channing  ratker 
than  Thoreau  is  further  supported  by  Sanborn's 
discussion,  immediately  preceding  the  above  quota- 
tion, of  Channing 's  Poems  of  Sixty-Five  Years  about 
to  be  published.  This,  coupled  with  the  recent 
death  of  Channing  who  had  lived  with  Sanborn  for 
many  years,  helps  to  explain  the  praise  of  Chan- 
ning' s  poetry. 

1 Quoted  on  page  203  of  the  Norton  edition,  1963. 
2william  Ellery  Channing,  Thoreau.  Introduction  by 
F.B.  Sanborn  (Boston,  1902),  p.  xv. 

THOREAU  SOCIETY  BOOKLET  19 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity and  to  Professors  King  Hendricks  and  J. 
Golden  Taylor  of  the  English  Department  there  for 
donating  to  the  Thoreau  Society  for  distribution  to 
our  members  of  THOREAU  SOCIETY  BOOKLET  19,  contain- 
ing a  selection  fros  the  papers  read  at  the  Thoreau 


Society  Western  Centennial  of  June,  1962. 

THOREAU  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

A  list  of  1,780  books  has  recently  been  chosen 
for  inclusion  in  the  White  House  Library.  Included 
are  the  following  books  pertaining  to  Thoreau: 

*Thoreau,  Henry  David.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  HENRI 
THOREAU.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1906.  20  vols. 
(Walden  Edition). 
*Thoreau,  Henry  David.  ON  THE  DUTY  OF  CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE.  Rollins,  1928. 
Thoreau,  Henry  David.  CORRESPONDENCE.  New 

York  University  Press,  1958. 
Canby,  Henry  Seidel.  THOREAU.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1939. 
*Krutch,  Joseph  Wood.  HENRI  DAVID  THOREAU. 

Sloane  Associates,  194-8. 
*Harding,  Walter.  THOREAU:  A  CENTURI  OF 

CRITICISM.  Southern  Methodist  University 
Press,  1954. 
The  Thoreau  Society  volunteered  to  donate  these  books 
to  the  White  House  and  our  offer  has  been  accepted 
for  the  starred  items.  The  first  three  of  these  are 
however  now  out-of-print.  We  would  be  grateful  if 
anyone  could  inform  us  where  we  could  purchase  good 
sound  copies  of  any  of  these  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  cost  of  printing  and  distributing  this 
bulletin  has  been  paid  for  by  the  life  memberships 
of  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Kemp  of  Wilton,  Conn.}  Mr.  Rodney 
Sherataky  of  Demarest,  N.J.;  and  Mr.  David  B.  Dean 
of  Taunton,  Mass.  Life  membership  is  $25.00. 

Mr.  Leonard  Kleinfeld,  95-26  67th  Ave.,  Forest 
Hills,  N.I.,  is  interested  in  reviving  the  New  lork 
City  local  chapter  of  the  Thoreau  Society.  People 
interested  in  attending  their  meetings  should  write 
Mr.  Kleinfeld. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Arnold,  Rt.  2,  Iron  River,  Mich.,  is 
interested  in  starting  a  similar  local  chapter  in  his 
state. 

The  Crystal  Restaurant  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire, 
housed  in  original  home  of  Thoreau1 s  maternal  grand- 
father Asa  Dunbar,  has  named  its  banquet  room  "The 
Thoreau  Room"  and  features  an  oil  portrait  of  Thoreau 
painted  by  Robert  J.  Ganley.  The  menu  of  the  restau- 
rant gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the 
house. 

The  1962  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  CONCORD 
features  a  portrait  of  Thoreau  and  a  facsimile  of  his 
handwriting  on  the  cover  and  a  reproduction  of  his 
survey  of  Walden  Pond  on  the  title  page. 

The  Misses  Carrie  and  Nan  Wade  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  have  presented  to  the  Thoreau  Society  the 
Thoreau  notebooks  of  their  brother,  the  late  Joseph 
S.  Wade  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  these  notebooks  are 
now  in  the  Thoreau  Society  Archives  in  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library.  The  notebooks  consist  of  hun- 
dreds of  clippings  pertaining  to  Thoreau  meticulously 
mounted  and  annotated.  Mr.  Wade  was  the  author  of 
"A  Contribution  to  a  Bibliography  from  1909  to  1936 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau"  in  the  JOURNAL  OF  THE  NEW 
I0RK  ENTOMOLOGICAL  S0CIETI  for  1939  and  numerous 
articles  and  reviews  pertaining  to  Thoreau. 

WNDT,  the  educational  channel  13  In  New  lork  City 
on  April  22,  1963,  featured  a  discussion  of  Thoreau' s 
WALDEN  by-JT-faoreau  Society  members  Donald  Harrington, 
Frederick  T.  McGill,  and  Walter  Harding,  moderated 
by  August  Heckscher. 

The  CBS  national  television  network's  "Camera 
Three"  program  devoted  two  of  its  Sunday  morning 
programs  in  August  to  Thoreau.  On  August  4-th  they 


produced  a  play  based  on  Thoreau' s  life  and  on 
August  11th,  JameB  McAndrew  interviewed  John  R. 
Humphreys  and  Walter  Harding  in  a  discussion  of 
Thoreau' s  philosophy. 

Carl  Nesjar  of  Oslo,  Norway,  has  pointed  out  to 
us  that  M.  Chagall's  painting  "Hommage  a  Apol- 
linaire,  19H"  has  the  word  "Walden"  inscribed  in 
one  corner.  Can  anyone  explain  why? 

Walden  Pond  has  recently  been  designated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Interior  as  a  National 
Historic  Site.  Such  a  designation  does  not  indi- 
cate any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  taking  over  the  site. 

It  is  said  that  the  following  aphorism  is 
attributed  to  Thoreau:   "Ne  quid  quaesiveris  extra 
te  Concordiamque."  Can  anyone  help  us  identify- 
where  Thoreau  said  it? 

The  price  of  the  silver  medallion  of  Thoreau 
described  in  the  summer  bulletin  was  mistakenly 
listed  as  $4.00.  The  correct  price  is  $14.00. 

Joseph  Moldenhauer  (University  of  Texas)  points 
out  to  us  that  Charles  Dickens  in  GREAT  EXPECTA- 
TIONS, written  in  1860,  has  Pip  say,  "'I  wonder 
who's  put  into  prison-ships,  and  why  they're  put 
there?'   said  I,  in  a  general  way,  and  with  quiet 
desperation."  (Riverside  Edition,  p.  13).  Could 
he  possibly  be  echoing  WALDEN? 

Contributors  to  the  Thoreau  Centenary  meetings 
in  New  lork  City  included  J.  O'Brien,  E.  West,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  Leary,  R.  Reynolds,  A.  Weitkamp,  E. 
Mann,  K.  Cameron,  F.  McGill,  W.  Thomas,  A.  Meyers, 
D.  Burroughs,  D.  Falk,  N.  Smither,  G.  Rady,  W. 
Bonner,  R.  Viet,  B.  Morehead,  Mrs.  E.  Denis,  H. 
Zanhiser,  A.  Muira,  The  Save-Walden  Fund  (Mrs.  H. 
Hosmer) ,  W.  Harding,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler,  V.  Ina, 
S.  Wellman,  T.  Bailey,  J.  Atkinson,  A.  Derleth,  H. 
Sehon,  J.  Taylor,  L.  Keyes,  R.  Porter,  P.  Oehser, 
C.  Bode,  A.  Berlin,  L.  Kleinfeld,  K.  Silverman,  H. 
Bloget,  L.  Chiron,  A.  Kovar,  R.  Cook,  E.  Gittleman, 
A.  Volkman,  Mrs.  S.  Rothaan,  T.  Etherington,  D. 
Pettinger,  V.  Burd,  E.  Wells. 

Mrs,  Herbert  Hosmer  spoke  on  "Thoreau,  the 
Poet-Naturalist"  at  the  College  Club  in  Boston  on 
April  2,  1963. 

Walter  Harding  read  a  paper  on  "Thoreau  at 
Walden  Pond,"  a  chapter  from  his  forthcoming 
biography  of  Thoreau,  before  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Summer  Session  on  July  24,  1963. 

The  Massachusetts  Transit  Authority  is  featur- 
ing quotations  from  Thoreau  on  advertising  cards 
in  their  buses  currently. 

Edwin  Way  Teale  points  out  to  us  that  there  is 
a  Walden  Pond  in  Peabody,  Mass.  Has  it  any  con- 
nection, in  name,  with  Concord's  Walden  Pond? 

Arthur  Volkman  tells  us  that  FRANK  LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED  NEWS  PAPER  for  about  January  12,  1874, 
includes  an  interview  with  Emerson  in  which  he 
states,  "Thoreau  was  a  true  genius,  and  so  great 
was  his  mastery  of  the  phenomenon  of  nature,  that 
it  would  need  another  Linnaeus,  as  well  as  poet, 
properly  to  edit  his  writings." 

The  following  clipping  is  reprinted  from  the 
SATURDAI  BEVIEW  for  February  10,  1962: 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THOREAU  is  not  dead 
in  Concord.  Mary  J.  Kershner  of  New 
York  passed  that  way  last  summer  look- 
ing for  Walden  and  stopped  a  traffic 
cop  for  directions.  He  listened  politely 
to  her  request  and  answered: 

"You  said  Pond  and  not  Lake.  I  shall 
therefore  permit  you  to  break  a  traffic 
law.  Make  a  left  at  this  next  corner 
where  it  says  'No  Left  Turn'  and  that 
road  will  take  you  directly  to  Walden 
Pond." 


